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1. It has become a common saying that women are made, not bom 1 ; the flip side is the unmaking of 
women, that people of ill will deliberately seek to unravel them.—If science could be broken down 
to one principle, it would be that scientists redefine words and then accuse others of misusing them. 
But the practice is more general than science, and transmisogynists are some of the most avid 
practitioners. Seeing the breakdown of the terms male and female as they personally understand 
them, they insist that their terms are right, and reality is wrong. I bring up science because, in the 
public understanding at least—which takes its cue from triumphalist scientists—, biology has taken 
common-sense things like “female” and given better definitions for them. What was thrown out, 
however, was not the wrong conception, but the concept itself, which was surreptitiously swapped 
for a counterfeit. 

2. It is often claimed that already the earliest Greek philosophers banished supernatural explanations 
and allowed only naturalistic ones. It is almost the opposite: they asked about the origins and 
natures of things, from fish to gods and clouds, and perhaps they clarified (with certainty, as they 
felt) that clouds are not gods, and that gods do not look like humans. Only then did people say that 
all these things together constituted nature; only after that did people start talking about the 
supernatural 2 —an order of entities that seemed to be required to explain all the known things, which 
had been named nature. Yet later, when some wanted to discard this region of the supernatural, they 
simply presupposed their own views, and started using supernatural in the sense of “something that 
does not have a proper explanation”. 

3. “It is absurd to say: 'Science has proven that there are no miracles.' The truth is that the scientific 
way of looking at a matter of fact is not the same as that in which they are seen as miracles.” 

(Wittgenstein, Ethik, Leben, Glaube, in: Anthony Kenny, Ludwig 
Wittgenstein. Ein Reader, 1994, p. 360. My translation) 

4 . If my great-grandmother turns out “not to have been my great-grandmother”, she does not turn 
out not to have been my great-grandmother, it is only some irrelevant details about genes or the 
private lives of dead people. My family tree does not need to be changed; an adjusted genealogy 
would be a falsification, wrongly attesting kinship that is not actual. 

5. The Presocratic philosopher Xenophanes—who wrote that the gods are totally unlike humanity in 
mind and body—is said to have overcome anthropomorphism. Strange that he could do so, when 
contemporary biologists cannot 3 ! In reality, we cannot know what being a god would be like, so we 
imagine it is to have a mind and body—or only a mind—, like we do, only totally different, 
whatever that means. Just so, we know that cats are not humans, but we still wonder what they 
would say if they could talk. The human mind is not a bad machine for modeling cats, even if it is 
not perfect. 

6. The colonial regimes in North Africa brought rationality, and through rationality, order. They 
abolished the category of “sleeping fetuses”, which allowed widows to claim children they bore up 
to seven years after the deaths of their husbands as legitimate and deserving of full dignity, because 

1 1 know it originates with Simone de Beauvoir, but I must refer to oral tradition as my source. 

2 Various ancient words are regularly but wrongly translated as “supernatural”. I do not currently know of a clear 
reference to something being “above” nature before Neoplatonism (which was initiated in the 3 rd century CE). 

3 J. S. Kennedy, The New Anthropomorphism, 1992, p. 89, as cited in H. S. Versnel, Coping with the Gods. Wayward 
Readings in Greek Theology’, 2011, p. 380. 



it was unscientific 4 : the scientific thing to do was to treat them as bastard children, and their 
mothers as morally sick. 


7. When Hesiod said that the Earth gave birth to the mountains, he was only using an analogy to 
human procreation—of course humans do not literally give birth, like the Earth does, since they do 
not grow their children from their bones and carry them on their bodies. Human infants are more 
like flowers—one parent is like the Earth and the other like the Sun and the third like the seed. The 
mother, perhaps, is like water. 

8. The Earth is literally, is in fact, is really a mother. The Xiang'er does say that Heaven and Earth 
have no ancestral shrines 5 , because they have no descendants who worship them. So the Earth is 
also—literally; in fact; really—not a mother; the point is that the fact of the matter is contextual, ft 
is a mistake to think that, because the Earth does not have an organic brain, because we do not 
inherit DNA from her, that we therefore have none of the moral obligations toward her which we 
have toward blood relations. Is there any sense in which you share your father's blood! But does the 
water of the planet not flow in you? Just because she is not our mother, it does not mean she is not 
our mother, just because she is our mother, that does not mean she is our mother. 

9 . Whatever one makes of the ontology, it is interesting that the following passage was written not 
much less than a millennium after the earliest Greek philosophers, who are said to have banished 
once and for all the ludicrous idea that the Earth is person-like. Plotinus is one of the most 
influential philosophers in history. 

“And there is nothing against the idea that sensation in the earth exists for the sake of the 
human interests furthered by the earth. They would be served by means of [cosmic] sympathy [...]; 
petitioners would be heard and their prayers met, though in a way not ours. And the earth, both in its 
own interest and in that of beings distinct from itself, might have the experiences of other senses 
also—for example, smell and taste where, perhaps, the scent of juices or sap might enter into its 
care for animal's life, as in the constructing or restoring of their bodily part. 

“But we need not demand for earth the organs by which we, ourselves, act: not even all the 
animals have these; some, without ears, perceive sound. 

“[...] 

“We must conclude, then, that every part and member of the earth carries its vestige of this 
principle of growth, an under-phase of that entire principle which belongs not to this or that member 
but to the earth as a whole: next in order is the nature concerned with sensation, this not interfused 
but in contact from above: then the higher soul and the Intellectual-Principle, constituting together 
the being known as Hestia and Demeter - a nomenclature indicating the human intuition of these 
truths, asserted in the attribution of a divine name and nature.” 

(Plotinus, The Enneads [IV.4.26f], transl. Stephen MacKenna, abr. John Dillon, 1991, p. 3 lOf) 

10 . The Earth is also a father, not a mother, married to the Heaven; this is the ancient Egyptian view. 
In Greek translation, the Egyptian Earth-gwa-god is named Kronos, the Hcavcn-c/t/rz-goddess is 
called the “Mother of Gods” 6 (who is otherwise often identified with Demeter, or with the Earth). 
This is just to clarify that there is nothing inherently feminine or womb-like about the earth. Nor do 
wombs and human women always go together. There is no universal idea of a Mother Goddess or of 
Fertility Religion, although many cultures have concepts that are very like our mothers or like our 
gods or like our fertility; very few have anything like religion. 


4 Ellen J. Amster, Medicine and the Saints. Science, Islam, and the Colonial Encounter in Morocco, 1877-1956, p. 
167-170. If I am overstating the issue, let the hyperbole serve as the representative of countless abuses along this 
pattern. 

5 Cf. §11; p. 84. 

6 The Egyptian Nut called “Mother of the Gods” or “Ouranos” (Heaven): PGM XII.234. In Dieter Betz, The Greek 
Magical Papyri in Translation, 1992 2 , p. 162. 



11. “People should model themselves on water, constantly delighting in goodness and kindness.” 

(<Zhang Lu>, Xiang'er, in: Stephen R. Bokenkamp, Early Daoist Scriptures, 1977, p. 86) 

12. On Mother's Day, you might want to visit your mothers, give them flowers, cook a meal for 
them. It is a delicate matter to show favoritism to one mother over the others. But one must cultivate 
the love that comes naturally to be able to develop the appropriate benevolence to all people. This is 
one interpretation of what Confucians call differentiated love. 

13. “Wan Zhang said, 'His parents set Shun to repair a granary, to which, the ladder having been 
removed, [his brother] Gu Sou set fire. They also made him dig a well. He got out, but they, not 
knowing that, proceeded to cover him up. Xiang said, 'Of the scheme to cover up the city-forming 
prince, the merit is all mine. Let my parents have his oxen and sheep. Let them have his storehouses 
and granaries. His shield and spear shall be mine. His lute shall be mine. His bow shall be mine. His 
two wives I shall make attend for me to my bed.' Xiang then went away into Shun's palace, and 
there was Shun on his couch playing on his lute. [X]iang said, 'I am come simply because I was 
thinking anxiously about you.’ At the same time, he blushed deeply. Shun said to him, 'There are all 
my officers - do you undertake the government of them for me.' I do not know whether Shun was 
ignorant of Xiang's wishing to kill him.’ 

“Mencius answered, 'How could he be ignorant of that? But when Xiang was sorrowful, he 
was also sorrowful; when Xiang was joyful, he was also joyful.' 

“Zhang said, 'In that case, then, did not Shun rejoice hypocritically?' 

“Mencius replied, 'No. Formerly, some one sent a present of a live fish to Zi Chan of Zhang. 
Zi Chan ordered his pond-keeper to keep it in the pond, but that officer cooked it, and reported the 
execution of his commission, saying, 'When I first let it go, it embarrassed. In a little while, it 
seemed to be somewhat at ease, then it swam away joyfully.' Zi Chan observed, 'It had got into its 
element! It had got into its element!' The pond-keeper then went out and said, 'Who calls Zi Chan a 
wise man? After I had cooked and eaten the fish, he says, 'It had got into its element! It had got into 
its element!' Thus a superior man may be imposed on by what seems to be as it ought to be, but he 
cannot be entrapped by what is contrary to right principle. Xing came in the way in which the love 
of his elder brother would have made him come; therefore Shun sincerely believed him, and 
rejoiced. What hypocrisy was there?” 

(Mengzi 5A, sections. 9-12 in James Legge's translation, 
which I read in a 2015 Kindle e-book version that I am not sure how to cite.) 

14. Confucian exemplars illustrate virtues because they realize them in their utmost extreme. One 
does not need to feel guilt because one has not yet become a sage—as if fallen from saintliness. If 
you pursed only filiality (xiao), this virtue could be realized, but humaneness ( ren ) as a whole 
would be impaired. 

15. The right attitude to guishen, that is earthly yin spirits (gui) and heavenly yang spirits ( shen ), 
begins with the harmony of the person. One's shen is what we would call their spirit, the po or 
bodily soul is understood to be gui. Learning in the sense of understanding morality and realizing it 
brings them into the best possible relation 7 . “[T]he consciousness of a person belongs to the 
heavenly component of the soul and his physical form and nature belong to the earthly component 
of the soul 8 ”. 

Guishen is also translated as gods and spirits. “In the universe there is nothing that is not 
provided with yin and yang. As yin and yang are everywhere, [shen] and [gui] are also 
everywhere 9 .” But: “Mount T'ai is only a mountain. How can it have the feature of a person? Now a 
temple is built for him, sitting solemnly with jade strings dangling from a beautiful crown and 


7 Cf. Ziyi, i.e. Liji (Book of Rites) 33. 

8 Chen Chun, Beixi ziyi, in: Wing-tsit Chan, Neo-Confucian Terms Explained. The Pei-hsi Tzu-i, 1986, p. 190. 

9 Ibid. p. 188. 



dressed in robes 10 .” 

But are gui and shen only the expansion and the contraction of the qi, along the following 
lines: “Every thing in the body is yin and yang. For example, his breath is yang and his blood is yin. 
[...] As to speech or silence of the mouth, sleep or wakefulness of the eye, inhaling and exhaling of 
the nose, stretching and folding of the hands and feet, all belong differently to yin and yang 11 .” Is 
that what is meant? That would be simplistic; and it seems to explain away our social relations to 
the gods. 

These differ widely from society to society and between periods or groups. Traditional 
Confucianism sees sacrificial relations with the Earth restricted to the Emperor him s elf. Ordinary 
people should venerate their ancestors, but not really anything else. In classical Athens, 
contrariwise, the legendary king “Erichthonius [...] established the rule that those who sacrificed to 
any god should sacrifice first to her 12 .” (This does not equate to a 'democratization of religion’.) 

16 . Humanity “should follow the example of Earth's peacefulness, stillness, harmony, and softness. 
People sow seeds and obtain the five grains. They dig and obtain sweet springs. Though they work 
the Earth, the Earth is not resentful. It provides bounteous results and does not abandon its 
dependents.” 

(Heshang Gong, On the Daodejing 25, in: Dan G. Reid, The Ho-ShangKung 
Commentary on Lao Tzu's Tao Te Ching, Revised Edition, 2015, e-book) 

17. Against the objection that the Earth is not benevolent, because there are natural disasters—is it 
then more appropriate to say that it is malevolent? No, it is indifferent of course. But do we have 
any model of indifference but our own mental indifference? We cannot escape the ascription of a 
human-like character to the experience of the Earth—why should she not have experience, albeit 
without consciousness, feelings, thoughts or dreams? 

18 . Democritus “looked straight at me [=Hippocrates] and spoke very clearly: 'You think that there 
are two causes for my laughter, good things and bad. But I laugh at one thing, humanity, brimming 
with ignorance, void of right action, childish in all aspirations, agonizing through useless woes for 
no benefit, traveling to the ends of the earth and her boundless depths with unmeasured desire, 
melting gold and silver, never stopping this acquisitiveness of theirs, ever in an uproar for more, so 
that they themselves can be less. They have no shame at being called happy for digging gaping 
holes in the earth using the hands of chained men, some of whom have died from the collapse of 
porous earth, and others of whom stay on in endless bondage, as though punishment is their native 
place. They search for gold and silver, seeking out tracks and scrapings of dust, gathering sand from 
here and there and excising earth's veins for profit, ever turning mother earth into lumps. But it is 
one and the same earth that they walk on in wonder. Hilarious! They love the laborious, hidden 
earth as they violate the earth they see. They buy dogs, they buy horses, they put boundaries around 
large tracts and claim them for their own: they want to be master of much, and cannot master 
themselves. They rush to marry women whom they cast out shortly later. They love, then they hate. 
They beget children in desire, then they cast them out when they are grown. What is this empty and 
irrational passion, no different from madness? They war on their own kind and do not choose peace, 
they ambush each other, they murder kings. They dig up the earth in search of silver, and if they 
find silver they want to buy earth. Having brought earth they sell its fruits and disposing of its fruits 
they get silver once more. How they vacillate! In what ugliness! When they have no wealth they 
desire wealth, when they have it they conceal it, make it disappear. I laugh at the things in which 
they fail, I laugh long at their misfortunes, for they have transgressed the decrees of truth, trying to 
outdo one another in hatred. They battle with siblings and parents and fellow citizens, and do it for 
the sort of possessions that no one controls when he is dead. They murder one another, they long for 


10 Ibid. p. 210. 

11 Ibid. p. 189. 

12 Suda (http://www.stoa.org/sol/) s.v. Kooporpocpoq yfj. 



life without restraints while they ignore the helplessness of friends and country. They turn the 
worthless and the lifeless into wealth; with their whole substance they purchase statues, 'because the 
pretty statue seems to speak.' But they hate men that actually speak. For they aim at the recherche. 
If they live on the mainland, they want the sea. If they live on islands they long for mainlands, and 
twist everything to their own desire. In war they seem to approve courage, but they are bested daily 
by lust, by greed, by all the passions they are sick with. Each one is a Thersites of life. Why did you 
criticize my laughter, Hippocrates? You people do not laugh at your own stupidity but each laughs 
at another's, some at drunk people, thinking themselves sober, some at lovers, though they have a 
worse disease themselves, some at sailors and some at those who practice farming. For they do not 
have a harmonious relation to the crafts or to useful work.' 

“I said, 'That is all very agreeable, Democritus, and no other account could describe so 
fittingly human wretchedness. But activities legislate the wretchedness that is necessary, in running 
a house, shipbuilding, or public activity in general, which men must be involved in, since nature did 
not beget them for inactivity. And flowing out of these activities desire to be outstanding has 
confused and tripped up many people's otherwise right thinking souls, as they strain for everything 
as though they cannot stumble, for they have not the power to foresee what is hidden. Really, 
Democritus, who, on marrying, expected separation or death? Similarly, who, in bringing up 
children foresaw their loss? So also in farming or sailing, or kingship, or leadership, or all the 
activities of life: nobody ever anticipated failure. Everyone feeds on good hope for those things. 
Nor is he mindful of the worse possibilities. Isn't your laughter inappropriate for them?'” 

(Ps.-Hippocrates, Letter 17.5, in: Wesley D. Smith, Hippocrates. 

Pseudepigraphic Writings, 1990, p. 81) 

19. “The primal places of the universe, according to the ancient division, are two, terra 'earth' and 
caelum 'sky,' and then, according to the division into items, there are many places in each. The 
places of the sky are called loca supera 'upper places,' and these belong to the gods; the places of 
the earth are loca infera 'lower places,' and these belong to mankind. Caelum 'sky' is used in two 
ways [...] So caelum 'sky' is both a part of itself, the top where the stars are, and that which 
Pacuvius means when he sets it out: 

See this around and above, which holds in its embrace 

The earth. 

“To which he adds: 

That which the men of our days call the sky. 

“From this division into two, Lucilius set this as the start of his twenty-one books: 

Seeking the time when the ether above and the earth were created.” 

(Varro, On the Latin Language V.16, in: 

Roland G. Kent, On the Latin Language, Vol. I, 1938, p. 15-17) 

20. “The Earth is a goddess, as [Plato's] Timaeus and the priestly experts and the mythological poets 
(theologoi) say. And furthermore, if the cosmos is a whole made up of wholes, it is also a god made 
up of gods; and indeed it is a god, and made up of gods, therefore also [made up] of the Earth [as 
one of these gods]. And furthermore, if it is a counterpart ( antidiheretai ) to the Heaven, and the 
Heaven a god—since the sun and moon [which are subordinate parts of it] are—, then so also is the 
Earth. And furthermore, if the chthonic (earthly) gods are parts of her, then by so much more will 
she be a goddess. [...] And the Pythagoreans similarly make her one of the planets, and [Plato's] 
Timaeus says [that the demiurge] sows, [each] according to [their] essence ( ousia ), some souls into 
the sun, some into the moon, and some into the Earth.” 

(Damascius, On Plato's Phaedo A, §508f, my translation) 

21. “One performs the rain sacrifice and it rains. Why? I say: there is no special reason why. It is the 
same as when one does not perform the rain sacrifice and it rains anyway. When the sun and moon 



suffer eclipse, one tries to save them. When Heaven sends drought, one performs the rain sacrifice. 
One performs divination and only then decides on important affairs. But this is not to be regarded as 
bringing one what one seeks, but rather is done to give things proper form. Thus, the gentleman 
(junzi ) regards this as proper form, but the common people regard it as connecting with spirits.” 

(Xunzi 17, in: E. L. Hutton, Xunzi. The Complete Text, 2014, p. 179) 

22. It is not that either rituals persuade spirits to do things for people, or else rituals have nothing to 
do with spirits and only stabilize the relationships of people. Rituals (//) stabilize the relationships 
between the myriad things ( wanwu ). 

23. A sub-commentary on the Xiang'er commentary on a passage in the Daodejing 6. 

DAODEJING 

Desiring that one's spirits do not die — this is called the mysterious feminine. 

XIANG'ER 

Gu [valley] means desire. Essence congeals to form [internal] spirits. If you desire to 
keep these spirits from perishing, you should congeal your essences and maintain them. 

The “feminine” is earth. The inborn nature of its body is stable. Women are patterned on 
it; therefore [their sexual organs] do not become rigid. If a man wishes to congeal his 
essence he should mentally pattern himself on earth and be like a woman. He should not 
work to give himself priority. 

SUPERCOMMENTARY 

The earth is undisturbed, and so should the person that wants to live in accord with the Dao be. In 
that sense the practitioner “is earth” or practices her. But it is strange to say that women “are 
patterned” on the earth. One should practice feminity—unless one already is a woman, in which 
case one's nature is predetermined? Even as womanhood is taken up as normative, it is 
essentialized, naturalized, and entirely distinguished from manhood. The reference to vulval 
anatomy is superficial and provides no clear model for people who want to cultivate feminity: 
should one have no sex at all? (As if women with vulvas could not actually participate in the sex 
that they are having.) There is no challenge here to the fallacious notion that a phallus is masculine 
and that an erection is necessary for sex. 

DAODEJING 

The gate of the mysterious feminine is the root of heaven and earth — 

XIANG’ER 

The “feminine” refers to the earth. Women are patterned after it. The vagina is the 
“gate,” the comptroller of life and death. It is the very crux [of existence] and thus is 
called “the root.” The penis is also called “the root.” 

SUPERCOMMENTARY 

Can the gate of the earth be the root of heaven and earth' ? “Woman” gives birth to both “man” and 
“woman”, but not to themself! The earth receives the dead, but vaginas have nothing at all to do 
with that—it is not “a grave”, to borrow a phrase. Incidentally, although Bersani's essay 13 is one of 
the most brilliant things I have ever read, his idea that bodies are such that domination and 
submission will always be essential to sexuality seems to me to presuppose a flawed concept of 
selfhood, where the self is constituted through power and the submissive can find self-annihilation. 
Although these may be irreducible aspects of sex, it does not do to dismiss the idea of the body as 
text, which may be rewritten, entirely. There is also room for a form of selfhood that is mutually 
constituted with other selves. If this seems literally unimaginable, one must only compare the facial 
expressions in most current pornography to those in (certain pieces of) Japanese shunga, where it 
seems—at least to the naive Western viewer like myself, who cannot decode hair styles and 

13 Leo Bersani, “Is the Rectum a Grave?”, in: October, Vol. 43, AIDS: Cultural Analysis/Cultural Activism (Winter, 
1987), pp. 197- 222. <https://unrulycrossings.wikispaces.com/file/view/Bersani_Is+the+Rectum+a+Grave> 



gendered clothes, does not immediately unravel in their mind the distorted bodies to figure out who 
is on top—that both partners are actually doing the same thing, having sex, and at the very least 
have the same look on their faces, one that may be best captured by the phrase “taking joy”. This is 
how I would like to take the phrase “is also called 'the roof”: penis, jane, or any other genitalia are 
roots for a future of tenderness. 

In line with this, and against the kind of symbolic gender essentialism envisioned by Varro 
in 36., I would prefer to keep the phallus as a symbol, pregnant with ever new meanings—the 
phallx?—, rather than dismiss it as inherently symbolic of masculinity. Again I would point to 
shunga, which, at first glance, might seem to glorify the large, overpowering penis as the symbol of 
masculinity—until one notices that, entirely against this logic, the vulvas are also drawn much 
enlarged. 

(Stephen R. Bokenkamp, Early Daoist Scriptures, 1977, p. 83) 

24 . “The ruling principle of the power of earth is called Hestia, of whom a statue representing her as 
a virgin is usually set up on the hearth; but inasmuch as the power is productive, they symbolize her 
[=Ge/Earth] by the form of a woman with prominent breasts. The name Rhea they gave to the 
power of rocky and mountainous land, and Demeter to that of level and productive land. Demeter in 
other respects is the same as Rhea, but differs in the fact that she gives birth to Kore by Zeus, that 
is, she produces the shoot \=koros~\ from the seeds of plants. And on this account her statue is 
crowned with ears of corn, and poppies are set round her as a symbol of productiveness.’ 

“But since there was in the seeds cast into the earth a certain power, which the sun in passing 
round to the lower hemisphere drags down at the time of the winter solstice, Kore is the seminal 
power [...] 

“The power which produces hard-shelled fruits, and the fruits of plants in general, is named 
Dionysus. But observe the images of these also. For Kore bears symbols of the production of the 
plants which grow above the earth in the crops: and Dionysus has horns in common with Kore, and 
is of female form, indicating the union of male and female forces in the generation of the hard- 
shelled fruits. 

“[...] Since there was also a power partaking of the prophetic faculty, the power is called 
Themis, because of its telling what is appointed [= tetheimena] and fixed for each person. 

“In all these ways, then, the power of the earth finds an interpretation and is worshipped: as 
a virgin and Hestia, she holds the centre; as a mother she nourishes; as Rhea she makes rocks and 
dwells on mountains; as Demeter, she produces herbage; and as Themis, she utters oracles: while 
the seminal law which descends into her bosom is figured as Priapus, the influence of which on dry 
crops is called Kore, and on soft fruits and shell-fruits is called Dionysus. [...] Also the power of the 
wind which pervades all things is formed into a figure of Silenus, and the perversion to frenzy into a 
figure of a Bacchante, as also the impulse which excites to lust is represented by the Satyrs. These, 
then, are the symbols by which the power of the earth is revealed.” 

(Porphyry, On Images of the Gods, as cited by Eusebius, 
Preparation of the Gospel III. 11; translated by E. H. Gifford: 
<http://www.tertullian.Org/fathers/eusebius_pe_03_book3.htm#32>) 

25 . Although ancient theologians and (in a less sophisticated manner) modern scholars very often 
want to reduce the complexity of religious life to ontologically basic entities, in the reality of 
experience, ontology is not primary. This is why talk of Hestia and Rhea does not cease once they 
have been referred back to the Earth; this is why the motherhood of the Earth is infinitely 
productive of new interpretations; the same is true of motherhood in general. This might be said to 
be the reason why the search for its true meaning is meaningless. If motherhood, “strictly” 
speaking, were just about giving birth, that would only serve to detach motherhood from life, so that 
it would have to be replaced with more flexible terms. The genesis of motherhood surely lies in the 
entanglement of giving birth with other things, and of those others with yet others—which 
entanglement was not only one way for the ancient Greeks, one way for the ancient Chinese, one 



way for modern Western Europe—, and it is not as if the meaning was set when the word was first 
spoken and then changed, but that it was ambiguous from the beginning, and the terms on which its 
ambiguity rested changed with the cultural context. 

In the Ospedale degli Innocenti in Florence, “unwed mothers” who had borne children they 
could not sustain financially (or socially) were employed as wet-nurses by the orphanage; others left 
mementos, by which they could (and sometimes did) claim the children later 14 . 

26. In Orphic hymn 41, one deity is called queen Misa and “two-fold Iacchus, male and female”; 
and the child of both Cybele and Isis. Granted that it is perhaps exclusive to the gods that one 
person can be the child of two mothers—insofar as the poet really means that both goddesses gave 
birth to them, which seems to be intended, whatever it means for a deity to “be borne”... Granted all 
that, we can still ask whether this Dionysus—Iacchus is an epithet of his, or the other way around— 
is a male god who has female form, or a bi-gendered Iacchus, made up, shall we say, of Dionysus 
and Misa, whether it is actually Misa who is primary, or whether none of them are. 

Earth has none of the primary sexual characteristics by which we learn to distinguish people 
from the earliest age—names, hairstyle, dress—, and even to the more ephemeral ones, like specific 
reproductive functions or lactation, her own properties bear only a limited resemblance. Then what 
makes up her social identity? Is it only a name? What is implied in this question is that we should 
cease to “anthropomorphize” the earth, as if we took her, a clod of earth, and shaped her into an 
effigy. But simply letting the clod of earth leave be is not an option—we must take it up and mould 
it, somehow. True, we do not always think of the Earth as female, we also think of her as steep or 
uneven or rocky—why should the question of gender even come up, since steepness never comes 
up with humans? Of course, confusion and vagueness and oblivion is important. But gender, too, 
does not always come up with humans, and yet, can people take off their social identities—not the 
specific ones, but the having-a-social-identity-at-all? No more can the Earth take off her “yellow 
skirt 15 ”. 

Gender intersects with other things, so that we cannot simply give it up; yet it has its own 
life, so that it cannot be reduced to other things. 

The social is not super-added to the biological like an incorporeal soul to a physical body; 
they are both material, and the distinction is only analytical. Social entities—like ideas—sound less 
corporeal than biological ones—like genes—, but this is a feature of our models, not of the stream 
of existence. I mean that ideas sound incorporeal, since there is no one body that is the idea, 
whereas genes are specific bodies. But what makes genes work as genes is not these bodies balone 
ut their embeddedness in a context whose description is elusive; and ideas are abstracted from 
material bodies, too. For how the social and the biological come together in the individual, think 
meal and water in dough; think the texture and the colour of one lump of dough; but none of these 
analogies can adequately represent the indivisibility of the two aspects. 

Differences are not more fundamental than commonalities. Two people are people first, not 
in the sense of individuated exemplars of the species—being alike—but as parts of society—having 
their being largely in common. 

27. The following letter, whose ethos seems nearly Confucian, is a fragment from the Neo- 
Pythagorean text “On the Harmonious Woman”, ascribed to the woman philosopher Perictione. 

“We should neither speak ill of our parents nor do them harm, but obey those who generated 
us in both trivial and important matters, and in every state of the soul and body, in inner and 
external matters, both in peace and in war, in health and in sickness, and in wealth and poverty, in 
fame and obscurity, whether they are private individuals or public officials. It is necessary to keep 
in step and never desert them, but to obey them even to the point of madness. Such conduct is 


14 1 write this from my memory of the museum exhibit in the Ospedale. 

15 “[EJarth cannot but provide growth to things [...] When earth shrugs off its original yellow mantle, the disasters of 
violent winds and earthquakes occur.” Santian neijie jing, in: Stephen R. Bokenkamp, Early Daoist Scriptures, 
1977, p. 205. A footnote explains that “yellow skirt” is more literal. 



considered wise and honorable by pious people. 

“[...] Divine and beautiful is the sight of one's parents, so too is the reverence and the care of 
them, as great as the sight of one's parents, so too is the reverence and the care of them, as great as 
the sight of the sun and all the stars which heaven wears and twirls, and whatever else anyone may 
consider something greater to view. It seems to me not even the gods are angry when they see this 
occur. It is necessary to revere them when they are living and when they have departed and never 
even to mutter against them even when they have behave[d] senselessly because of illness or 
deception, but rather to exhort and teach and in no way hate them. There is no greater error and 
injustice among human beings than not to revere one's parents.” 

(Perictione I fr. 2, in: Sarah B. Pomeroy, 
Pythagorean Women. Their History and Writings, 2013, p. 77) 


28 . “[Socrates: ']What do you regard as the greatest benefit you have enjoyed from the possession 
of property?' 'Something,' he said, “which I might not easily bring many to believe if I told them. 
[...] I affirm that the possession of wealth is of most value not it may be to every man but to the 
good man. Not to cheat any man even unintentionally or play him false, not remaining in debt to a 
god for some sacrifice or to a man for money, so to depart in fear to that other world—to this result 
the possession of property contributes not a little. It has also many other uses. But, setting one thing 
against another, I would lay it down, Socrates, that for a man of sense this is the chief service of 
wealth.' 'An admirable sentiment, Cephalus,' said I. 'But speaking of this very thing, justice, are we 
to affirm thus without qualification that it is truth-telling and paying back what one has received 
from anyone, or may these very actions sometimes be just and sometimes unjust? I mean, for 
example, as everyone I presume would admit, if one took over weapons from a friend who was in 
his right mind and then the lender should go mad and demand them back, that we ought not to 
return them in that case and that he who did so return them would not be acting justly—nor yet 
would he who chose to speak nothing but the truth to one who was in that state.' 'You are right,' he 
replied. 'Then this is not the definition of justice: to tell the truth and return what one has received.' 
'Nay, but it is, Socrates,' said Polemarchus[.]” 

(Plato, Republic 330d-331d; translated by Paul Shorey: 
<http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=um:cts:greekLit:tlg0059.tlg030.perseus-engl>) 

29 . Another Neo-Pythagorean text—Myia to Phyllis: 

“Greetings. Because you have become a mother of children, I offer you this advice. Choose 
a nurse who is well disposed and clean, one who is modest and not given to excessive sleep or 
drink. Such a woman will be best able to judge how to bring up your children in a manner 
appropriate to their free-born station—provided, of course, that she has enough milk to nourish a 
child, and is not easily overcome by her husband's entreaties to share his bed 16 . A nurse has a great 
part in this which is first and prefatory to a child's whole life, i.e. nurturing with a view to raising a 
child well. For she will do all things well at the appropriate time. Let her offer the nipple and breast 
and nourishment, not on the spur of the moment, but according to due consideration. Thus will she 
guide the baby to health. She should not give in whenever herself desires to sleep, but when the 
newborn desires to rest. She will be no small comfort to the child. Let her not be irascible or 
loquacious or indiscriminate in the taking of food, but orderly and temperate and, if at all possible, 
not foreign, but Greek.” 

(Ibid. p. 113) 

30 . In ancient mythology, and even in cult to some extent, it is arguably not mothers but nurses who 
are most closely connected to a child. A philosophy of childcare—which I have obviously not 
remotely delved into here, strange as that is on reflection—would have to consider not only the 
precarious position of mothers, but even more that of other caregivers, would also have to trace 


16 This was thought to spoil the milk, and pregnancy can also cause lactation to cease. See Pomeroy p. 114f. 



back the history of motherhood not only through historical motherhoods, as if that could be 
exhaustive, but see modern motherhood as the reconfiguration of a host of roles, some familial, 
some not. 

Dionysus had his human wife Ariadne transformed into a goddess and her diadem made into 
a constellation of stars; his mother Semele, who died before his birth (he was then carried by his 
father—father?—Zeus until the end of the term), he brought out from the house of Hades and she 
became a goddess under the name of Thyone; his nymph nurses, pursed by king Lycurgus for their 
devotion to the god, were saved by being transformed into the Hyades stars. A gradation—pouse, 
mother, nurses—could be read into this, but perhaps must not. 

Zeus's nurse Amaltheia, or the goat Amaltheia that nursed him, or Amaltheia's goat, in any 
event—somehow Zeus made her a constellation, Capra, and her skin was made into the aegis. The 
latter may seem strange, but that we treat bodies of the dead right is more important than what it is 
that treating them right consists in. 

Another aspect of ancestry has nothing to do with rearing, but with the lineage of thought, of 
identity; this is why we speak about the trans ancestors. As our great-great-grandparents struggled 
that we might live, the trans ancestors started clearing paths for later generations by their own 
suffering, saving lives and granting rebirth. 

31 . Individualism as an ideology encourages us to consider social roles as disguises, behind which 
we have to hide our true selves. But any appearance is a guise; being naked is, in most situations, 
one of the most outlandish guises you could wear, and not in any sense natural. Living up to one's 
role in the family is, in some sense, unavoidable, although family membership is not determined by 
birth and happenstance alone, but can be consciously expanded or exchanged. Making kin does not 
need to be limited to making partners and adopting children, uncles and aunties and brothers and 
sisters and cousins and all that can be made; it is a poverty of culture that we have no vocabulary for 
wanting to be someone's nephew and no rituals for becoming sibling (except some hyper-gendered 
ones for children). 

Marrying oneself is something, but not everything can be accomplished by expanding the 
logic of marriage. (I am not speaking about legal procedures.) 

32 . “And a great proof that she brought forth the common ancestors of us and of the departed [the 
Athenian war dead], is that she provided the means of support for her offspring. For as a woman 
proves her motherhood by giving milk to her young ones (and she who has no fountain of milk is 
not a mother), so did this our land prove that she was the mother of men, for in those days she alone 
and first of all brought forth wheat and barley for human food, which is the best and noblest 
sustenance for man, whom she regarded as her true offspring. And these are truer proofs of 
motherhood in a country than in a woman, for the woman in her conception and generation is but 
the imitation of the earth, and not the earth of the woman.” 

(Plato, Menexenus 237e-238a, translated by Benjamin Jowett; 

<https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Menexenus>) 

33 . Why argue for or against the Earth's being alive? Because you want to slice into her, or because 
you don't want others to slice into her. The forest is alive, but if each individual organism within it 
died, there would not be a forest left as the last one standing. If all living beings in the human body 
but the human were killed, there would not be a human left as the last one standing. Human beings 
are forest animals of the Earth. 


34. “ye common herd, 

Who of your race know nought, spare not the earth 
Ye falsely call your mother; she a race 
Mothered from clay Promethean, but us 
Another parent bore, when 'neath the waves 



Harsh Neptune whelmed the earth, the lowest pit 
Shaking, and Lethe's streams with terror filled; 

Then once Hell saw the Stygian king afraid 
And ghosts cried out by Ocean's weight oppressed. 

Us, when the earth lacked men, a fruitful hand 
Created; us rocks by Deucalion torn 
From mountain heights brought forth. But lo! a task 
Harder and endless calls. Come ! drive away 
Dull sleep, and let the ploughshare's curving tooth 
Tear earth's green hair, and rend the robe she wears; 

With heavy rakes cleave her unyielding back; 

Spare not with mattocks broad her inmost parts 
To scrape and mingle with the topmost turf 
Yet warm, that they may lie for frosts to sear 
Exposed to Caurus' wrath and chilling scourge, 

That savage Boreas may bind and Eurus loose them.” 

(Columella, On Agriculture X.58-76, 
in: E. S. Forster, Edward H. Heffner, 
On Agriculture, Vol. 3, 1955, p. 11-13) 

“When to the loosened soil 
We have these seeds entrusted, with fond care 
And culture we must tend the pregnant earth, 

That crops with interest may our toil repay.” 

(X. 140-142/p. 19) 

“Lo! gentlest mother, Earth demands her young 
And longs to nurse the offspring she has borne 
And her step-children. To the mother give 
—The time is come—the pledges of her love; 

With her green progeny the parent crown, 

Bedeck her hair, in order set her locks; 

Now let the flowery earth with parsley green 
Be curly, let her joyfully behold 
Herself dishevelled with the leeks's long hair 
And let the carrot shade her tender breast.” 

(X. 161—168/p. 21) 

35 . When Hesiod worked the soil, picked up a handful of dirt, he did not think about where on the 
Earth's thigh he was standing; he did not rack his brain about how the Earth could be woman-like 
yet have beaches and shorelines. When ancient poets used agricultural imagery to describe sex, they 
were also seeing both a real common nature in both spheres and an obvious vast difference, and 
although this type of language can be harmful, the danger does not lie in literalism. 

36 . Columella, not just a technical agricultural writer but also an author with literary ambitions, 
makes use of the topos of Earth as mother when it suits his purpose. Notably, it is in prose—where a 
writer is not obliged to treat the myths in an inflexibly literalist manner—that he takes the idea most 
to heart: 

“[I]t is a sin to suppose that Nature, endowed with perennial fertility by the creator of the 
universe, is affected with barrenness as though with some disease; and it is unbecoming to a man of 
good judgment to believe that Earth, to whose lot was assigned a divine and everlasting youth, and 
who is called the common mother of all things—because she has always brought forth all things and 
is destined to bring them forth continuously—has grown old in mortal fashion. And, furthermore, I 
do not believe that such misfortunes come upon us as a result of the fury of the elements, but rather 



because of our own fault; for the matter of husbandry, which all the best of our ancestors had treated 
with the best of care, we have delivered over to all the worst of our slaves, as if to a hangman for 
punishment.” 

(Columella, On Agriculture I.pr.2f; Harrison Boyd Ash, 
On Agriculture, Vol. I, 1941, p. 3-5) 

“[T]he ancients [...] held the mistaken belief that the earth, the mother of all things, like 
womankind now worn out with old age, is incapable of bearing offspring. This fact I too should 
admit if no fruits whatever were being produced ; for the old age of a human being also is 
pronounced barren, not when a woman no longer gives birth to triplets and twins, but only when she 
is able to conceive and bring forth no offspring at all. Thus, after the period of youth is past, even 
though a long life still remains, still parturition is denied to years and is not restored. But on the 
contrary, when the soil, whether abandoned deliberately or by chance, is cultivated anew, it repays 
the farmer with heavy interest for its periods of idleness. The antiquity of the earth, therefore, is not 
the reason for the scantiness of her fruits—if, I mean, when once old age sets in, it takes no 
backward step and has no power to grow vigorous and young again—but not even the weariness of 
the soil lessens its fruits for the farmer. For it is not like a man of intelligence to be persuaded that, 
as in the case of human beings exhaustion follows immoderate physical exertion or the bearing of 
some heavy burden, just so does it follow cultivation and activity on the part of the land. What then, 
you say, does Tremelius mean by his assertion that virginal and wooded areas, when they are first 
cultivated, yield abundantly, but soon thereafter are not so responsive to the toil of those who work 
them?” 

(II. 1.2-5/p. 105-107) 

“[T]he fostering earth each year, as if delighting in never-ending parturition, extends to 
mortals her breasts distended with new wine.” 

(III.21.3/p. 343) 

37. When one says that the self is plural, and internally diverse, and that everyone has male and 
female characteristics, one still reckons with atomic feminine qualities. Consider Varro's theology of 
the Earth, as refracted in Augustine's polemical account: “they will have it that there are some 
differences, and think that in the earth herself Terra is one thing, Tellus another, and Tellumo 
another. And they have all these gods, called by their own names distinguished by their own offices, 
and venerated with their own altars and rites 17 .” “Let this further question be answered: What part of 
the earth does a part of the soul of the world permeate in order to make the god Tellumo? No, says 
he; but the earth being one and the same, has a double life, the masculine, which produces seed, and 
the feminine, which receives and nourishes the seed. Hence it has been called Tellus from the 
feminine principle, and Tellumo from the masculine. Why, then, do the priests, as he indicates, 
perform divine service to four gods, two others being added, namely, to Tellus, Tellumo, Altor, and 
Rusor 18 ?” 

Aside from the question of how soul is divided into different persons, which those who 
believe in the soul will take up, if it is really the case that the Earth—let us say Tellus—“produces” 
and “receives the seed”, or rather, if these are really “feminine” and “masculine”, respectively, then 
how can Tellus be herself either of these? The eye does not see, the uterus is not female; the woman 
is the one who sees and is female, whether she has a uterus or not (and indeed whether she sees or 
not). If we should ever look back at a desolate earth from other planets, we will still see our 
ancestor, although barren of human life. Roofs are not built atop roofs, and women are not made up 
of women, but of body parts. 

If there is an absolute prototype of gender—what I called atomic gendered qualities—then a 
father who acts motherly would, somehow, act motherly in an unmotherly way—or how would he 


17 Augustine, City of GodYW.lt). Translation: <https://en.wikis 011 rce. 0 rg/wiki/Nicene_and_P 0 st-Nicene_Fathers:_Serie 
s_I/Volume_II/City_of_God/Book_VII/Chapter_10> 

18 Augustine, City of God W 11.23. Translation: <https://en.wikis 0 urce. 0 rg/wiki/Nicene_and_P 0 st-Nicene_Fathers:_Seri 
es_I/Volume_II/City_of_God/Book_VII/Chapter_23> 



not simply be a mother? Is it that motherly behavior in a father is actually fatherly? The point is that 
gender, pursued into its foundations or built up into absolutes, dissipates; it exists as inhabited 
reality, and has to be cultivated—like a garden—in the spaces of life. 


38 . “There's also a statue of Venus on Cyprus that's bearded, shaped and dressed like a woman, with 
scepter and male genitals, and they conceive her as both male and female. Aristophanes calls her 
Aphroditos, and Laevius says: 

Worshipping, then, the nurturing (male) god Venus, 

whether he is female or male, 

just as the Night-shiner is a nurturing goddess. 

“In his Atthis Philochorus, too, states that she is also the Moon and that men sacrifice to her 
in women's dress, women in men's, because she is held to be both male and female.” 

(Macrobius, Saturnalia 3.8.2, in: Robert A. Raster, Saturnalia, 
Vol. 2, 2011, p. 59; translation slightly modified) 

39 . Dresses are not in themselves feminine; but they are also not in themselves “dresses”. They can 
be inhabited as feminine, or made into a different kind of home. They can be worn as dresses, or as 
something else. But although they are empty in that sense, you cannot put it on as nothing. Wearing 
a dress is exhilarating—or not—because it is something, and you are something. You can never be 
nothing. 

40. Genderfluidity to me means shifting between emotional indifference—sinking back into 
masculinity as I am habituated into it, but from which I have entirely divested, and with which I do 
not want to be identified—and enthusiasm for being feminine. It is also internalized shame, 
disciplining myself so that others do not even have to. The result is to feel appalled at being called 
male, but not “serious enough” to call myself anything else. I am not, and do not want to be a 
woman; I might want to be a mother, I do not want to be, as I am, apathetic. I will have time for that 
when I am earth. 

This is one of my earliest memories: my mother asked me what I wanted to be; I said “a 
mommy”. The anecdote was retold many times, always to my shame. 

After my niece was born—I call them that with the caveat that they may eventually call 
themselves differently—, the person with whom I first visited her parents to see her said that I was 
so motherly; I did not realize until it was explained that it was meant as an insult. 

41. Although I have not cited them here, from no one I have read or heard have I learned more than 
from Black, Indigenous and Afro-Indigenous women and two-spirited persons of Turtle Island 
(including Metis, Haudenosaunee and Dakota); much of this has been in search of a vocabulary to 
re-think these teachings without using words and concepts that do not belong to me. At the 
appropriate time, I will acknowledge my influences by name. 

42. A hymn to the Earth: 

“The Fumigation from every kind of Seed, except Beans and Aromatics. 

O Goddess, Earth, of Gods and men the source, 

Endu'd with fertile, all destroying force; 

All-parent, bounding, whose prolific pow'rs, 

Produce a store of beauteous fruits and flow'rs, 

All-various maid, th' eternal world's strong base 
Immortal, blessed, crown’d with ev'ry grace; 

From whose wide womb, as from an endless root, 

Fruits, many-form’d, mature and grateful shoot. 

Deep bosom’d, blessed, pleas'd with grassy plains, 

Sweet to the smell, and with prolific rains. 



All flow'ry daemon, centre of the world, 

Around thy orb, the beauteous stars are hurl'd 
With rapid whirl, eternal and divine, 

Whose frames with matchless skill and wisdom shine. 

Come, blessed Goddess, listen to my pray'r, 

And make increase of fruits thy constant care; 

With fertile Seasons in thy train, draw near, 

And with propitious mind thy suppliant hear.” 

(i Orphic Hymn 25, translated by Thomas Taylor [1792]; 
<http://www.theoi.com/Text/OrphicHymns 1 ,html>) 


43. A ritual for the Earth: 

“The motherhood of the Earth is installed in the figurine—whichever and however you shape it. 
The figurine must be bathed and oil poured into a pan, and unlucky broken glass should be taken 
into a cloth, which is then folded and kept away from the offering table or altar. Pour some kind of 
grain and water (or juice, but not wine!) and put something like mincemeat on the table. The 
offering need not be great, but the greater portion of it must be fruits. Say this prayer: 

“'Health, disclosure, wealth, a long life; this is what I wish for. Earth, oldest goddess of all, 
hold my body when I die.' 

“This—or something like it.” 

(Automatic writing) 



